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LATE    N  E  W 


Prices  of  Brazilian  cotton  for  export  were  further  reduced  on 
September  25  by  a  new  regulation  that  permits  the  sale  on  the  free 
market  of  all  foreign  exchange  proceeds  above  2k  United  S •bates  cents 
a  pound  received  for  exported  cotton.    The  2k  cents  applies  to  all 
types  and  grades  f.o.b.  basis.    This  means  that  2k  cents  a  pound  of  the 
proceeds  from  cotton  export  sales  must  be  turned  in  to  the  Treasury 
at  the  official  rate  of  exchange  and  the  remainder,  amounting  to  as 
much  as  27  percent  of  the  quotation  for  Type  5  Sao  Paulo  cotton,  can 
be  sold  at  the  higher  free  market  rate  of  exchange. 


Egypt,  in  195^,  will  continue  to  limit  cotton  acreage  to  30  percent 
of  land  holdings  as  fixed  by  Law  203  of  1952  and  to  require  that  30  perce 
of  land  holdings  in  the  North  Delta  and  ko  percent  elsewhere  in  Egypt  be 
planted  to  wheat  as  prescribed  in  Law  205  of  1952.    Minor  changes  in  the 
law,  announced  on  September  2k,  reduce  slightly  the  designated  areas  in 
which  Karnak  and  other  extra  long-staple  varieties  may  be  planted. 

Farmers  arc  still  forbidden  to  plant  cotton  after  any  crop  except 
berseem  and  to  plant  cotton  on  land  used  for  cotton  in  the  preceding 
year  even  if  a  temporary  crop  of  berseem  intervened.    The  maximum  per- 
centage for  cotton  acreage  will  be  based  on  the  entire  land  holdings, 
including  roads,  canals,  drainage  ditches,  etc.,  but  excluding  fallow 
land  not  in  crop  for  the  past  2  years,  basin  land  which  cannot  be  srunmer- 
irrigated,  and  land  on  which  a  building  tax  is  assessed. 

At  present  prices  of  cotton  and  wheat,  the  land  diverted  to  wheat 
is  still  considered  by  farmers  to  be  far  more  profitable  for  cultivation 
of  cotton  than  for  wheat. 


(Continued  on  Page  319) 
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FIRST  FORECAST  INDICATES  LARGE  WORLD  CORN  CROP 

World  corn  production  in  1953" 5^  is  estimated  to  be  about  the  same 
as  the  near-record  1952-55  crop,  on  the  basis  of  preliminary  information 
available  to  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service.    The  current  estimate 
of  5*6  billion  bushels  is  very  slightly  below'last  yearns  outturn  which 
had  been  exceeded  only  by  the1  r,ec.or&  ^W4'  ^roP  f>*  6  billion  bushels  in 
19*+8.    Maintenance  of  last  year !  s  high  total  is  attributed  to  good 
outturns  in  Europe  and  favorable  prospects  in  South  America,  which  off- 
set reductions  in  other  areas.    This  first  estimate  of  the  world  total 
includes  allowances  for  harvests  in  Southern  Hemisphere  countries, 
where  planting  is  still  underway,  with  present  estimates  subject,  of 
course,  to  considerable  change  on  the  basis  of  actual  harvest  results. 

Production  in  North  America  is  estimated  at  3fk00  million  bushels, 
118  million  bushels  less  than  in  1952.    That  is  the  smallest  corn  pro- 
duction in  this  area  since  19^5*    The  bulk  of  the  reduction  is  in  the 
United  States,  with  the  indication  for  Mexico  accounting  for  the 
remainder.    The  estimated  crop  of  3A96  million  bushels  for  all  purposes, 
In  the  United  States  represents  $h  percent  of  the  continental  total 
and  57  percent  of  the  estimated  world  total  for  this  season,  The 
current  estimate  is  110  million  bushels  less  than  the  total  for  all 
purposes  last  year  and  is  409  million  bushels  less  than  the  record 
harvest  of  3*605  million  bushels  for  this  country  in  ±9kQ0    Of  the  3,196 
million  bushels  this  year,  a  total  of  2,860  million  is  expected  to  be 
harvested  as  grain.    Corn  produced  in  1953  is  mostly  of  good  quality 
and  3.ow  moisture  content,  which  will  facilitate  storage,,    The  crop 
reduction  from  last  year  is  due  to  a  decrease  in  acreage  and  smaller 
yields  per  acre.    Estimated  yields  of  39 • 6  bushels  per  acre,  however, 
are  still  among  the  highest  of  record. 

The  crop  in  Mexico,  the  second  largest  corn  producer  of  North 
America,  is  forecast  at  126  million  bushels,  compared  with  13^  million 
in  1952  and  the  prewar  average  (1935-39)  of  68  million  bushels.  Acre- 
age is  estimated  to  be  about  the  same  as  in  1>52  but  yields  are  not  up 
to  the  high  yields  of  a  year  ago.    The  crop  in  Canada  is  estimated  at 
19.5  million  bushels,  about  the  same  as  in  1952  but  much  above  the 
prewar  average  of  7  million  bushels.    Acreage  and  yields  are  consider- 
ably above  the  prewar  level. 

Corn  production  in  Europe  appears  much  larger  than  the  poor  1952 
harvest  though  it  is  not  up  to  the  prewar  average.    The  increase  is 
mainly  in  the  Danube  Basin  countries  where  the  corn  crop  was  cut 
sharply  by  drought  last  year.    Late-summer  drought  in  parts  of  the  area 
reduced  the  corn  crop  again  this  year,  and  total  production,  though 
considerably  better  than  the  small  1952  harvest,  is  still  somewhat 
below  average.    Moderate  increases  over  the  1952  crop  are  reported  for 
western  Europe,  where  record  or  near-record  outturns  are  reported  for 
some  countries.    The  harvest  in  Italy,  the  largest  producer  of  Western 
Europe,  is  estimated  at  118  million  bushels.    This  is  one  of  the 
largest  crops  of  recent  years  though  somewhat  less  than  the  record 
outturn  of  135  million  bushels  reported  in  19^0.    France's  estimated 
harvest  of  29.6  million  bushels  would  set  a  now  production  record  for 
that  country. 
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Corn  is  a  relatively  small  crop  in  the  Soviet  Union.    The  current  crop 
appears  likely  to  be  less  than  in  1952  because  of  lower  per  acre  yields. 
Somewhat  below-average  yields  are  indicated  on  the  basis  of  unfavorable 
conditions  in  some  important  producing  regions. 

Production  in  Asia  is  estimated  to  be  695  million  bushels,  a 
little  below  the  large  1952  total  but  considerably  above  average.  A 
slight  reduction  in  acreage  is  estimated,  but  smaller  yields  account 
for  most  of  the  decrease . 

Africa's  corn  crop  is  tentatively  estimate-!  at  230  million 
bushels,  compared  with  3-10  million  a  year  ago.    The  current  estimate 
must  be  reguarded  as  a  very  preliminary  indication,  since  the  ranking 
producer  of  the  area,  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  is  just  planting  its 
corn  for  the  harvest  to  begin  next  April.    This  is  the  crop  that 
combines  with  corn  harvested  in  Northern  Hemisphere  countries  in  the 
fall  of  1953. 

The  corn  harvest  in  South  America  takes  place  generally  about  the 
same  time  as  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  and  only  tentative  allow- 
ances are  possible  this  early  in  the  season.     Some  increase  over  last 
year's  acreage  is  forecast,  especially  for  Argentina  where  the 
Government  is  encouraging  an  increase  of  20  percent  in  acreage . 
Maintenance  of  .last  year's  guaranteed  price  of  about  $2.29  Per  bushel, 
for  the  1953- 5^  marketing  season  has  been  announced.     It  is  still  too 
early,  however,  for  a  definite  indication  of  the  actual  acreage 
increase  effected . 

Corn  is  of  minor  importance  in  Oceania.     Increased  acreage  is 
expected  in  Australia,  the  principal  producer  of  the  area,  and  if 
growing  conditions  are  favorable  a  good  increase  may  be  expected  over 
the  h.h  million  bushels  pro  laced  there  last  season. 

This  is  one  of  a  series  of  regularly  scheduled  reports  on  world 
agricultural  production  approved  by  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service 
Committee  on  Foreign  Crop  and  Livestock  Statistics.     It  is  based  in  part 
upon  U.S.  Foreign  Service  reports. 


BRAZIL  ESTABLISHES  NEW 
EXCHANGE  SYSTEM 

Brazil  has  established,  effective  October  12,  a  new  exchange  system 
which  in  effect  abolishes  the  present  method  of  import  licensing,  as  well  as 
the  authority  of  the  Export  and  Import  Department. 

The  buying  (expert)  rates  for  the  cruzeiro  are  as  follows: 
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guying  rat-; 3  (cruzeiros  per  dollar) 

I806  -  registered  investments  and  loans  (unchanged) 
23,36  -  coffee  exports  ("bonus"  of  5  cruzeiros) 
2$. 36  -  all  other  exports  ("bonus"  of  10  cruzeiros) 

So  1 1 ing  (import)  rates  ( unc hange d ) 

l3.°2  -  imports  of  essential  foods,  fuels,  lubricants  and  newsprint: 

government  payments  and  service  on  registered  investments 
20. 33  -  -j-ll  other  imports  (above  rate  p3.us  8  percent  tax) 

Under  the  new  system,  all  private  imports  except  wheat  and  newsprint, 
are  classified  into  5  categories.    The  Bank  of  Brazil  auctions  exchange 
certificates  (promesa  de  venta  de  cambio)  in  various  currencies  in  the 
stock  exchanges.    The  amount  of  exchange  out  up  for  auction  in  :ach  of 
the  categories  varies    ireetly  with  the  essentiality  of  the  import. 

Following  the  purchase  of  the  certificate  at  auction,  the  importer 
is  given  the  right  to  purchase  the  exchange  at  the  par -value  rate,  and  he 
is  automatically  granted  an  import  license  for  my  commodity  within  the 
category  to  which  his  certificate  applies.    Thus  the  effective  rate  of 
exchange  consists  of  the  price  paid  for  the  certificate  plus  the  appro- 
priate official  exchange  rote.    The  profits  accruing  to  the  Bank  of 
Brazil  will,  after  payment  of  the  "bonus1'  on  exports,  be  devoted  to 
agricultural  de ve lepment . 

During  the  first  few  days  of  the  system,  the  exchange  allocated  to 
categories  1-3  were  kO}  30,  20,  8  and  2  percent,  respective ay. 

On  the  basis  of  an  offer  of  $200,000  in  certificates  for  spot  dollars, 

the  following  rates  resulted  on  October  i6  in  Rio: 

Category  1  (petroleum  except  motor  fuel,  coal,  barbed  wire, 

fertilizers,  insecticides,  agricultural  machinery)  - 

auction  rate  27.00 

-  assumed  right  to  purchase  at  18.82 

effective  rate  ^5-82 
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Category  2  (raotor  fuel,  codfish,  scrap  metal,  mineral 

:«  auction  rate      "■  31..00 
-  assumed  right  to  purchase  at 

-'  effective  rate 

Category  3  (railway  rolling  stock,  wool,  industrial  vehicles, 
textile  machinery,  airplanes,  engines,  generators) 

-  auction  rate 
•   right  to  purchase  at 

-effective  rate 

Category  k  (fresh  fruits,  typewriters,  office  machinery,  etc.) 

«  auction  rate 

-  right  to  purchase  at 

"  effective  rate 

Category  5  (no. details  available) 

-  auction  rate 

-  right  to  purchase  at 


effective  rate 


AUSTRALIA  EXPECTS 
SMALLER  WHEAT  CROP 

Present  prospects  indicate  that  Australia's  1953-5^-  wheat  production 
will  be  about  loO  million  bushels,  compared  with  193  million'  last  year, 
according  to  a  recent  report  from  the  American  Embassy,  Sydney.  If 
the  harvest  in  Dec ember -January  totals  that. amount,  about  150  million 
bushels  would  probably  be  'delivered  to  the  Australian  Wheat  Board  and 
the  remainder  retained  on  farms . 

A  crop  of  the  size  indicated  would  supply  a  surplus  of  about  80 
million  bushels  after  filling  domestic  needs  for  all  purposes.  Assuming 
no  change  in  carry-over  stocks,  this  •■would  imply  an  exportable  surplus  ".of 
80  million  bushels.'    This  would  assure  Australia's  supply  for  filling  its 
expected  quota  of  guaranteed  sales  under  the  International  Wheat  Agreement 
with  some  remainder  for  sale  outside  of  TWA  channels. 

.In  New  South  Wales,  normally  the  largest  wheat  producer,  good 
rainfalls  during  August  remarkably  improved  crop  prospects  throughout 
the  State,    Rainfall- in  September  was  appreciably  bfel'Ow  average,  however, 
in  most  districts  and  rain  was  urgently  needed  to  assure-  crops  finishing 
satisfactorily  over  wide  areas,  in* mid-October. 

Prospects  in  Victoria,  the  second  ranking  wheat  producing  State,  were 
described  as  fairly  good  at  latest  report.     Improvement  in  yield  prospects, 
especially,  to  backward;  late-sown  crops,  was  reported,  following  September 
rains.  .Prospects  in  South  Australia  are  variable,  with  thin  stands  in  the 
wetter  districts  but  good  prospects  in  dryer  areas.    Weeds  -..ill  be  a  problem 
in  districts  of  heavy,- rainfall  this  year.    Dry  weather  in  Western  Australia 
during  August  helped  yield  prospects  ever  most  of  the  wheat  belt,  and  the 
crop  over  most  of  the  State  made  good  progress  during  September. 
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Wheat  seeding  in  pooc: island  was  delayed  by  dry  conditions,  with 
about  half  of  -one  acreage  seeded  in  August  or  early  September  after  the 
August  rains.    Frequent  rains  •.•rill  be  required  for  the  remainder  of 
the  season  if  satisfactory  yields  are  to  be  obtained  from  that  spring 
seeded  acreage. 


.CUBA  IMPORTS  MORE  LARD  AND 
TALLOW  IH  JULY-SEPTEMBER 

Cuban  imports  of  lard  and  rendered  pork  fat  ir.  the  July-September  1953 
quarter  were  the  largest  for  the  third  quarter  in  the  last  3  years,  accord- 
ing, to  information  from  the  American  Embassy,  Havana.    In  the  same  3 -month 
period  imports  of . tallov  and  grease  were  higher  than  in  the  corresponding 
quarter  last  year.  _  ..  •  ■ 

The  36,3  million  pounds  of  lard  and  rendered  pork  fat  imported  in  the 
third  quartor  this  year  exceeded  by  only  2  percent  the  quantity  imported 
in  July-September  1952.    However,  it  represents  a  gain  of  nearly  one-third 
from  the  preceding  quarter,  when  imports  slumped  to  27.  e  million  pounds 
due  to  a  tight  credit  situation  and  erratic  price  movements  in  the  Chicago 


Tahie'l  -  CUBA:  Imports  of 
rendered  .pork  fat,  by  quarter 


(Million  'pounds')' 


-                                                            ■  — — —   — —    ■       -  r 

» .  Quarter 

j  •  :195Q  ■  • 

;  .1951  •  :  -1952  • 

• 

1953 

July-»September   ...0.... 

Oc  tober-December 

:  33.G 

:  'e5.3 

>  pit 

:    ^9.8    :  59.5 
:    25.5    '    36". 1 
!■  31*6    :  35.6 
:    39.1    :  W-a 

:  38.5 
:  '27.8 

. -1  /  o<  0 
>£/  O'-^O 

I«6.0    :  175.3 

ard'  and 
,  1950-^3 


1/  Preliminary, 

Sourc  ••; :    American  Embassy,  Havana. 


Although  domestic  commercial  production  of  lard  in  Cuba  seems  now  to 
have  been  definitely  discontinued  as  uneconomical,  owing  to  inability  to 
compete  with  the  prices  of  lard  from  the  United  States,  it  appears  that 
Cuban  purchases  of  lard  in  the  next  month  or  two  may 'decline,  .Because 
lard  pric os  in  Chicago  have  fluctuated  widely  in  recent  weeks,  importers 
are  likely  to  remain  adamant  against  importing  lar-ge  supplies.  Moreover, 
according  to  expressions  by  some  importers,  the  decree  in  September  by  the 
Cuban  Minister  of  Commerce,  limiting  through  this  month  (October)  the 
profits  of  wholesalers  and  retailers  to  10  and  It?  percent,  respectively, 
is  not  likely  to  stimulate  import  activity. 
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The  weak  market  throughout  the  second  quarter  continued  into  the  July- 
September  period.    But  when  the  sudden" rise'  in  prices  took  place  in  the 
Chicago  market,  retail  lard  prices  in  Cuba  soared  overnight  from  'about  25 
cents  per  pound  to  between  30  and  35  cents  with  many  of  the  retailers  hold- 
ing but  small  supplies.    Anticipating  undue  speculation  on'  the  part  of 
wholesalers,  who  held  lard  purchased  at  prices  from  9  to  12  cents  per  pound 
f.o.b.  Chicago,  the  Minister  of  Commerce  took  control  of  over  2  million 
pounds  of  lard  stored  in  Havana  refrigerated  warehouses*    This  action,  to- 
gether with  the  decree  limiting  the  mark-ups  in  prices,  promulgated  in  the 
pfficlil^Gazette  of  September  11..  1953;  paved  the  way  for  moving  lard 
stocks  to  retailers  and  consumers  at  prices  commensurate  with  original  cost 

Imports  of  tallow  and  grease  into  Cuba  in  the  July-September,  quarter 
totaled  %4  million  pounds,  an  increase  of  10  percent  from  the  volume  im- 
ported in  the  third  quarter  1952 • 


Table  2  -  CUBA:    Imports  of  tallow  (mainly  inedible) 
and  greases,  by  quarters,  1950-53 

(Million  pounds) 


quarter 

1950  ; 

1951  ! 

1952  ; 

1953 

J  anuu.ry— Marcn.  ,#•»,...•,«..,,.*,.••*•?•* 

8.0-  ■ 

8.8  i 

6.2  •> 

0,1 

t     9o  : 

July— Sep tember  »♦•»••••»»••«•»••«♦»•»•»•• 

'  9.7  ■ 

:     6.2  • 

:     k.9  : 

1/ 

October-December ..**•,..•.«•.,,.*....*.: 

3*7 

:  M 

: •    7.3  : 

Total ,,,.««,,,,,,,,<)«»,,,,,'*««,«••• 

32,0 

,    28  2  : 

1/  Pr eliminar-y . 

Source:    American  Embassy,  Havana, 

Although- tallow  and  grease  imports- in*  the*  quarter-  recently  ended  were 
substantially  greater  than  in  .the  preceding-  3 "-month  period,  the  1953  monthly 
rate  thus  far*  is  .  lower  than  for  •  either- of  ■  the- 2'  preceding  years.,  .  Thus,  it 
appears  that  for  the  current  year  Cuban  purchases  again  will  be  down  from 
the  year  earlier. 


WESTERN  GERMANY'S  OILSEED 
INDUCTION  DECLINES  SHARPLY 

Western* Germany's  oilseed  acreage  and  production  have  declined  even 
more  markedly  in  1953  than  the  sharp  decrease  in  1952,    According  to  pre* 
liminary  official  estimates,  1953  production  of  the  major  oil-producing 
crops,  rapeseed,  flaxseed  and  poppy  seed,  will ' total  about  39,800  short 
tons  compared  with  68,800  tons  in  1952  and  105,800  tons  in  I95.I,  Total 
area  to  the  3  crops  is  placed  at  58,500  acres  against  3.03,100    in  1952, 
and  151,700  in  1951.    Dissatisfaction  with  producer  prices  was  largely 
responsible  for  the  decline. 
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On  an  oil  eq.uivale.nt  "basis,  this  year's  production  totals  roughly 
14,000  tons  compared  'with  2^,000  in  and  37,000  'in  1951. 


  WESTERN -GERMAIIY:    Oilseed  acreage  and  production, 

•:'  •:  .     ;        ;-•  •■1951-1953  ,  : 


Area 

Production 

bilseed  : 

3 

.,000  acres 

1,000  sU;'r'f  'ton's*  ' ' 

*         *            .  *• 

1951  ' 

19531/: 

1951 :  • 

1952  "  '' 

•  •  as53i/ 

■  • 
• 

RcpOSC'd*  «  *  •  0  «  •  •  0  *e  <r  • 

foppy  'seed.         c  o 

12U.6: 

19 .7' 

•  • 

•  • 

:    61. 5  : 
:    I6..9  : 

•  k.9  : 

^7.3  ! 
T.7  : 
5.5  : 

95.3 
;,.o  • 

3.5 ' 

:    '6T.-6-  - 
:  2.1 

' '  35. '5 
2.6 
:  1.7 

*  *  *•     » .          ■           *  • 

T."'m   .»-•-..    ..1  .<•,•.*•  .      *        '  •'  '  * 

•  —  •  -  ■  ■  TO*bcl»i»  ft  »  •  •  •  cr  •  0  c  •  - 

■  151 

f  * 

•   "V   • 

:  l    .1  : 

■53.5  : 

105 -.8 

:    68' /8-  • 

:•  39.8 

If  Prelir.iiuary 


Compiled  from  official  sources. 

MtoYAH  PALM  OIL  PRODUCTION 
UP  ONE-FOURTH;  EXPORTS  DOWN 

Malaya's  production  of  palm  oil  and  palm  kernels  during  the  first  6 
months  of  1953  exceeded  production  in  the  same  months  of  1952  by  about  one- 
fourth,  reports  J.R.  Johnstone,  Agricultural  Officer,  American  Consulate 
General,  Singapore.    Palm  kernel  exports  also  increased  from  the  preceding 
year  bu't  palm  oil  exports  declined  slightly. 

Palm  oil  production  amounted  to  26,57^-  short  tons  against  21,353  in 
the  first  half  of  19j?2«    The  increase  is  attributed  to  an  increase  in  har- 
vested acreage,  reflecting  the  gradual  increase  in  planted  acreage,  and 
better  collections  from  acres  harvested. 

A*  major  policy  objective  of  tlri  Malayan  Government  is  crop  diversifica 
tion,  and  oil  palmg  are  considered  one  of  the  leading  crops  in  this  program 
Research  has  been  Undertaken  on  high-yielding  varieties;  and  approved 
stock  is  being  planted.    Thus  far  oil  palms  are  confined  almost  exclusively 
to  estate  cultivation,  arid  it  docs  not  seem  likely  that  smallholders  vill 
heconie  'a  "significant  factor  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

Palm  kernel  production  amounted  to  6,899  tons  in  the  'first  half  of 
this  year  compared  with  5,553  in  the  comparable  period  last  year. 

While  mdsf,  e'f  the  locally  produced  palm  oi]  is  exported,  there  is  a 
small  local  market  in  connection  with* the  manufacture  of  soap,  raid  to  some 
extent,  margarine.    There'  is  no  significant  consumption  of  palm  kernels. 
Stocks  of  palm  oil  and  palm  kernels  as  of  June  30  were  reported  at  7,222 
and  1,617  tens,  respectively. 
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MALAYA:    Palm  oil  and  palm  kernel  exports, 
average  1935-39,  annual  1952,  and  January- June  1952-53 


Palm  oil 


Country  j 

Average 
[1935-39 

;  1952 

:  January- J une  j 

Average :  ; 
1935-39!  x?52  , 

January- June 

.  19^,2 

t?/^  -J, 

Denmark  ,  • 

Western  Germany.. 

United  Kingdom. . . : 
Other  countries.. 

'   -  908: 

23,270: 
:  13,533 

!  "263 

!51,138 

283 

125: 

25,009. 
208 

698- 

3,833: 
3,^16- 
:  323: 
15,758: 
730 

tm                      •  H 

•  4 

226:  2,120; 
.1,1*10:  3,^17: 

»                       •  1 

•  i-,30**:  5,123: 

•  2,115:  -1/513: 
:    3,077:    -   •■  \ 

1,388 
1,819. 

1,1*50 

'  1,513 

:  871 
:  2,2l+2 

1  2,1+89 

:  1,077 

^7,360 

51,639 

25,3^2: 

2^,763- 

8,132:12,173: 

6,170 

:  6,679 

Palm  kernels 


1/  ProlimiilaryT 

Compiled  from  official  sources. 

Because  palm  oil  is  looked  upon  by  local  authorities  as  one  of  the 
most  promising  secondary  cash  crops,  production  is  geared  primarily  for  ex- 
port.   Palm  oil  exports  during  January-June  amounted  to  2l+,7o3  tons  against 
25,3^2  in  the  same  months  of  1952.    While  the  United  Kingdom  is  traditionally 
the  major  market,  Germany  and  India  have  this  year  become  significant  buyers. 
The  British  Ministry  of  Food  no  longer  has  any  direct  control  over  the  Malayan 
output,  but  sales  to  the  United  Kingdom  are  still  made  through  it  on  the  free 
market.    Current  Indian  demand  is  strong  but  recent  reports  Indicate  a  large 
peanut  crop  in  India  and  this  may  affect  demand  for  Malayan  palm  oil.  Malayan 
imports  of  palm  oil  are  normally  insignificant. 

Palm  kernel  exports  through  June  totaled  6,679  tons  compared  with  6,170 
tons  in  the  same  period  of  1952.  Germany  and  the  Netherlands  were  the  major 
markets.    There  were  no  imports  of  kernels. 

The  trend  in  palm  oil  prices  has  been  generally  downward  in  1953*  In 
January  local  producers  were  selling  on  contract  to  the  British  Ministry 
of  Food  at  hUM-  c.i.f.  per  long  ton  ($285  per  short  ton).    When  free  market 
sales  took  over  in  February,  the  c.i.f.  price  dropped  sharply  to  about  L90 
($225).    By  September  the  price  had  sagged  to  about  fe65  ($162) .    Since  then, 
however,  increased  demand  has  caused  a  moderate  upswing,  and  the  c.i.f.  U.K. 
price  stood  at  £68  ($170)  in  mid-October.    Meanwhile,  there  has  been  a  strong 
demand  from  India.    Local  exporters  are  quoting  L72  ($l8o)  to  Indian  buyers 
and  believe  that  sales  may  be  effected  at  around  £71  ($178). 

Palm  kernel  prices,  which  stood  at  L65  per  long  ton  c.i.f.,  Europe 
($162)  in  January,  were  quoted  at  L56.IO  ($1^0)  in  October,    There  are  some 
indications  that  the  price  may  rally  moderately.    Some  quotations  of  around 
£58  (&1U5)  have  been  noted  recently. 
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WORLD  BUTTER  AND  CHEESE  PRICES 


DAIRY  PRODUCTS:    Wholesale  price j;  at  specified  markets 

October,  1953 4  with  comparisons 
(U.  S«  cents  per  pound) 


Country,  market  and 
description 

:  Butter 

:  Cheese 

t  Date 

;Pric: 

:  Quotations 

:  Price; 

/,u_/  t>at  ions 

:  Month  : 
:  earlier : 

Year 
earlier 

:  Date 

Month 
tearll  r 

:  Year 
!  earlier 

United  Kingdom  (Lend on) 

W« ■«••?,  mnl   Vmt  -  ay  1  1 

WX  — U  uUO^-X 

Ration  varieties  1/ 

:  Oet.  9 

1  >,1.0 

O1-'  •  •' 

•      Hr>b      '  1 
,       U  -  L<  .    _  / 

!  22.8 

Austral  ia  ( Sydney ) 
Choicest  "butt ex*  : 
Choicest  cheddar 

.  Oct,  1: 

In  ;••  . 

'tx  »0 

!      JC  o,  J. 

:  owl 

!  25,7 

Irish  Republic  (Dublin' 
Creamery  butter  ; 

t  : 

,   Oct,  0! 

cr'i  «7 

!    55*0  ; 

<•> 

I    Oct,  c 

i  3O.8; 

{■  28,8 

.  runark  (Ccpenhag  n) 

:S  spt.  34! 

w 

»             • '  '  • 

Franco  (Paris)            '  i 
Charantes  Creartiery  ! 
bu  ctcr 

!  Oct.  1| 

92. U 

q 

00  .  0 

: 

:    -  : 

- 

- 

Germany  (Kempten) 
1  [i  rkeubutter 

bep  c »  «5Ui 

J  ■  ♦  5 

- 

- 

United  States 

C heddar  (W  i6 c ens  ii  i ) 

fSept,  2& 

.  66.9 

i    66.^3  i 

•72.6 

■  "  p  »  O 

I  ^.1: 

,3-.;.  : 

'   i  ii 

ne  wier.  .anas  i  T^^iwnrW 
Creamery  Butter  3/ 
Ml  cream  Gouda  j 
1    an  <':0  oerceut 

:  Oct,  3: 

:  H6.1 

4o ,  JL  : 

- 

[Sept,  25: 

u  !i      .    C  J 

oh  Pi 
-■»<•„  1 

J     00     0  1 

.  .e  .  '-.  ■ 

23.5  J 
21,5  J 

oft  0 

25.9 

Belgium  (Hasselt) 

»  r>p+      1  i 

78.0 

:    78. 5  : 

81,2 

Canada  (Montreal^ 
1st  grade  creamery  4/ 
Ontario  white 

{Sept.  26s 

\  gi  0 

!    56.9  i 

Ol.H 

:  Sept  l  26i 

:  30.1: 

97. ri  : 

31,4 

1/  Ministry  -,f  Food  fi: 
returns  fro:p  exports. 

*jt-hand  seX3.ii 
3/  E*c-i'actory' 

ig  price. 

,  y  job 

2/  Ac, 
hing  que 

iounting  price  1 
>tations#    3J  f . 

.ased  on  average 
j  ,b«  fac  tory . 

Source:    Intelligence  Bulletin,  The  Commonwealth  Economic  Comittee. 
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BRAZIL  WOOL 
OUTLOOK  GOOD 

Practically  all  of  the  1952  Brazilian  wool  clip  has  been  absorbed 
now  by  the  domestic  trade,  with  some  15  million  pounds  being  exported) 
mostly  to  Japan.    However,  the  Bank  of  Brazil  still  holds  about  12 
million  pounds  of  Wool  of  ^8»s  and  down  (coarse  type),  out  of  the  26 
million  pounds  which  the  Bank  bought  of  the  1951  Rio  Grande  do  Sul 
surplus.  • 

According  to  local  trade  sources,  the  outlook  for  the  new  season 
is  good  because  of  the  domestic  trade's  ability  to  absorb  the  country's 
production  of  fine  wools  in  view  of  severe  import  restrictions  on  wool 
and 'woolen  yarns.  .  • 

Exports  of  lower  grades  of  wool  have  revived  a  great  deal  because 
of  the  fact  'that  5.0  percent  of  proceeds  can  be  handled  at*  free  exchange 
rate's.    'Another  promising  factor  is  the  resuming  of  exports 


Germany' under  the  recently  signed  trade  agreement/  with  that  country, 
Germany  is  looked  upon  as  a-,  good  prewar  buyer  capable  of  absorbing 
fairly  large  quantities  of  the. Rio  Grande  do  Sul  wool  as  in  the 
past'.  *   

•It  is  worthy  of  note  that  Rio  Grande , do  Sul  growers  are  making  V 
an  effort  to  improve  the  quality  of  their  wool  and  yield  per  sheep 
by  bringing  in  good  stock,  mostly  from  Uruguay  and  Argentina.    The  local 
Centra].  Wool  Cooperative  has  also  announced  that  the  Bank  'of  Brazil 
will  continue  to  give  financial  assistance  to  wool  growers,  for  -  the  ' 
new  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  clip. 

WOOL  MARKET  CONDITIONS  ■  '  .  : 

FIRM  IN  BUENOS-  AlRES 

The  Buenos  Aires  wool  market  was  strong  and  rising  during  the 
last  3  months,  according  to  J  hn  A.  Hopkins,  'Agricultural  Attach-;, 
American  Embassy,  Buenos  Aires.    At  the  beginning  of  October,  Buenos 
Aires  'fleeces  'were  quoted  c.  &  f.  Boston  at  55  cents  per  pound; 
November  second  clip,  at  53  cents,  and  Criollo  wools'  at  1*5. J)  cents. 


There  was  but  little 
of  good  quality  wool 


market  activity  in  .the  coarse  wools.  The  supply 
had  become  very  short  and  neither  sellers  nor 


prospective  purchasers  were  showing  much  interest. 

Present  prospects  are  for  a  continued  firm  market;.    In  the 
aggregate,  a  relatively  large : amount  of  wool  has  been  committed  for 
export  under  various  trade  agreements  recently  completed  or 'approach- 
ing completion.    Russia  is  to  take  about  ,k$  million  pounds  of  wool 
under  i'ts  agreement  with  Argentina.    This  is  to  consist  of  ']'  million 
pounds  of 'merino,  about  13  million  pounds  of  fine  crossbred,  and  about 
2k  million  pounds  of  medium  to  low  crossbred.  ,  France  is  expected  to 
take  about  ky  million  pounds  under  an  agreement  just  being  completed. 
Japan,  which  has  shown  an  increasing  interest  in  wool  during  the  past 
5  or  6  months,  is  expected  to  buy  around  35  million  pounds. 
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From  late  July  1952  until  the  end  of  September  1953 j  the  8  percent 
sales  tax  collected,  on  wool  and  many  other  farm  products,  was  suspended 
in  order  to  stimulate  exports  and  to  ^iuuidate  the  heavy  wool  stocks. 
This  tax  was  re  imposed  on  October  1  and  will  lower  returns  to  pro- 
ducers and  exporters  to  that  amount*    The  'wool  trade  is  uncertain 
what  effect  this  will  have  on  the  volume  of  exports.    Collection  of 
this  tax  previous  to  July  1952  was  one  of  the  principal  reasons  that 
wool  traders  continued  to  hold  their  wool  rather  than  export  it. 
Conditions  are  somewhat  different  at  present,  however,  since  prices 
are  more  remunerative  than  in  early  19152. 

WORLD  COTTON  TRADE  DECLINED  IK  1952-53  1/ 

World  cotton  exports  of  11.6  million  bales  (of  500  pounds  gross)  in 
1952-53  were  down  about  '700,000  or  6  percent  f  rom  the  12.  3  million  exported 
in  1961-5,?.         Exports  from  the  United  States  were  down  by  2,530*000 
bales  from  the  1951-52  total  of  5,711,000  while  exports  from  non-Communist 
foreign  countries  rose  by  about  1.8  million  bales.    Exports  from  Communist 
countries  are  composed  entirely  of  exports  from  the  Soviet  Union  to 
eastern  Europe  and  are  estimated  at  around  900,000  baj.es  annually.  This 
figure  is  based  on  estimated  needs  of  eastern  European  countries  after 
deducting  reported  exports  to  these  countries  from  the  non-Communist 
world . 

The  reduction  of  ',''00,000  bales  in  world  export  trade  is  nearly  equal 
to  the  decrease  in  stocks  in  net  importing  countries,  mostly  in  India  and 
the  United  Kingdom.     In  the  aggregate,  consumption  of  cotton  in  the 
importing  countries  was  actually  above  the  level  of  the  preceding  year, 
with  increases  in  Japan  and  India  more:  than  offsetting  declines  elsewhere. 

The  decline  in  trade  last  year  may  be  attributed  mainly  to  a  down* 
trend  in  world  cotton  prices  and  weakness  in  textile  export  demand  that 
caused  importers  arid  mill  owners  to  delay  buying  of  cotton  as  long  as 
possible  while  reducing  inventories  of  cotton  and  goods.    The  shift  from 
purchases  of  United  States  cotton  to  foreign  growths  was  almost  entirely 
a  matter  of  price  competition.    Prices  of  United  States  cotton  declined 
to  the  Government  loan  level  early  in  1953  where  they  have  remained 
since  that  time,  while  prices  of  most  comparable  foreign  growths  were 
reduced  below  this  level.    There  was  some  increase  in  1952-53  in  the 
number  of  traae  agreements  among  foreign  countries  -which  provided  for  a 
small  inerease  in  the  exchange  of  cotton  for  other  products.  Dollar 
exchange  reserves  of  most  foreign  countries  have  shown  considerable 
improvement  in  the  past  2  years  and  scarcity  was  not  a  major  cause  of  the 
shift  in  demand  to  foreign  growths  of  cotton  in  1952-53 • 

17    h  more  extensive  statement  soon  will  be  published  as  a  Foreign  Agri- 
culture Circular  by  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  U.  S.  Department 
Agriculttire,  Washington  25*  D.  C. 
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COTTON:    World  exports  by  countries  of  origin,  1946-52 
(Equivalent  bales  of  500  pounds  gross  weight) 


:  Year  beginning  August  1  

::    1946     !    1947     j    1948     J    1949     j    1950     j    1951     j    1952  1/ 


:  1,000  :  1,000  :  1,000  :  1,000  :  1,000  :  1,000  s  1,000 
;    bales    :    bales    :    bales    :    bales    ;    bales    :    bales    :  bales 


NORTH  AMERICA  ::::::: 

Mexico  :         204  :         359  i         232  :         655  :         742  :         972  :  1,025 

United  States  :      3,656  :     2,025  :     4,961  :     6,004  t     4,280  :      5,711  :  3,181 

Others  :          12  ;          29  :          29  :          38  :          46  ;          46  ;  131 

Total  :      3,872  :      2,413  \      5,222  :     6,697  ;  ~5,068  :     6,729  :  47337 


ASH  ::::::: 

India  j  828  :        704  ;         254  :  206  :  146  :  123  :  289 

Pakistan  2/.   -  :3_/     980  :        677  :  854  s  1,039  :  919  :  1,273 

Iran  .  :  8  :           6  j          16  :  29  :  105  :  •     '35  :  110 

Iraq                                        :lj  1  :lj       10  :Lj        2  :  6  :  31  :  21  :  9 

Turkey  :  1  :            5  :         129  :  209  :  349  :  26l  :  433 

Syria  ;  0  :            1  :            5  :  33  :  106  :  169  :  181 

Others  £/  :  22  :          31  ;          44  :  23  :  77  :  113  :  123 

Total.  ;  860  ;      1,737  ;      1,127  :  1,360  t  1,853  j  1,641  :  2,418 


SOUTH  AMERICA 

Argentina   :  36  :  0  :  28  :  49  :  274  :  5  :  272 

Brazil  :  1,517  :  1,049  :  955  :  598  t  697  :  347  :  148 

Paraguay  :  38  :  33  :  27  :  48  :  55  :  49  :  43 

Peru..   :  331  :  263  :  216  :  264  :  321  :  307  :  368 

Others   ,     0  :  0  ;  0  :  0_j  2_j  0_t  5 

Total  :  1,922  ;  1,345  j  1,226"  ;  959  j  1,349  :  70~8  :  836" 


AFRICA  ::::::: 

Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan..  .:  249  :  255  :  325  :  325  :  371  :  398  :  267 

Angola  :  23  :  22  :  12  :  27  :  23  :  20  :  27 

Belgian  Congo   217  200  :  192  :  217  :  215  :  187  :  200 

British  East  Africa  :  236  :  235  :  336  :  372  :  333  :  340  :  350 

Egypt.   1,482  :  1,578  %  1,692  :  1,640  :  1,532  :  908  :  1,727 

French  Equatorial  Africa....?  86  :  127  :  110  :  108  :  120  :  108  :  170 

French  West  Africa  .:  8  :  3  :  4  :  11  :  5  :  15  :  25 

Mozambique.  :  80  :  130  :  103  :  120  :  112  :  140  :  170 

Nigeria  :  31  :  29  :  36  s  60  :  75  :  45  :  90 

Others  s  2j  2  :  2  :  6  ;  15  ;  20  ;  38 

Total  :  2,414  s  2,581  t  2,312  :  2,386  :  2,301  :  2,181  :  3,064 

Other  countries  6/  ;  450  ;  675  600  t  65O  j  807  :  921  :  926 


World  total  :      9,518  i     8,751  i    10,987  i    12,552  :    11,878  :    12,180  :  11,581 


Tf  Preliminary^    2/   Reported  separately  for  the  first  time  in  1947-48.    3_/    Includes  about  230,000 
bales  of  exports  from  Pakistan  to  India.    In  earlier  years  this  movement  was  internal  trade.    To  this 
extent  Asia  and  world  totals  in  1947-48  are  not  comparable  with  earlier  years,    lj   Calendar  year. 
$J   Mostly  Burma.    6/   Mostly  U.S.S.R. 


Foreign  Agricultural  Service.  Prepared  or  estimated  from  official  statistics,  reports  of  U.S.  Foreign 
Service  officers,  results  of  office  research,  and  other  information. 
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Price  supports  in  all  major  f areigB-produeing  countries,  except 
Brazil,  Argentina,  and  Egypt,  were  abandoned  in  1952-53  or  were  previously 
nonexistent.    In  Egypt,  practically  all  the  1952  crop  was  bought  by 
the  government  at  fixed  price?  and  -sold  at  relatively'  small  premiums 
over  the  price  of  American  cotton  as  reflected  from  day  to  day  in 
New  York  futures.    The  consequent  losses  were  absorbed  by  the,  government* 
Exports  increased  from  a  subnormal  total  of  90C, 000  bales  in  1951-52  to 
1,727,000  in  1952-53,  which  was  ibrSut  equal  to  the  surplus  from  the  1952-5 
crop.    The  supply  available-  in  1953-5^  will  be  reduced  by  the  ainount  of 
the  reduction  in  product 1 :n  jr  about  650,000  bales. 

Nearly  all  of  the-  surplus  -■from  the  1952*53  erop  in  Brazil  was  pur- 
chased by  the  Bank  of  Brazil  or  received  under 'loan  by  the  Bank  as  an 
authorized  agent  of  the  Government.    The  prices  paid  to  farmers  wore  well 
above  the  world  market  and  prior  to  July  1953  the  prices  quoted  for  export 
soles  were  above  world  market  levels.    Consequently,  exports  dropped 
from  3V7,000  bales  (a  relatively  low  total),  in  1951-52  to  only  ifejOOO 
in  1952-53*    As  a  result  of  several  subsequent  reductions,  Brazilian  cotto 
Cao  Paulo,  Type  5,  is  being  offered  on  European  markets  at  3  to  h  cents 
a  pound  under  prices  of  United  States  Middling  15/l6-inch.    Brazil *s 
surplus  available  for  export  in  1953-5-V  is  estimated  at  approximately 
2.0  million  bales,  with  a  heavy  proportion  of  low  grades.    At  present 
price  ratios  it  ic  expected  that  exports  will  rise  to  around  1.2  million 
bales. 

Exports  from  Argentina  rose  frem  5,000  bales  in  1951-52  (a  period  of 
high  price  supports  paid  by  the  government)  to  272,000  ba3.es  in  1952-53 
when  cotton  was  being  sxchanged  for  imported  products  ?r  sold  at  prices 
that  were  effectively  reduced  through  the  use  of  special  exchange  rates 
for  conversion  of  proceeds  from  export  sales,    Unlike  Brazil,  the  surplus 
in  Argentina  was  reduced  so  that  supplies  available  for  export  in  1953-5^ 
may  amount  'to  only  around  150,000  bales. 

Mexico's  exports  reached  a  record  level  of  1,025,000  bales  in  1952*53 
compared  with  972,000  in  1951-52,    Prices  of  Mexican  cotton  are  usually 
maintained  just  under  those  in  the  United  States  and  practically  all  of 
the  surplus  was  disposed  of  last  year.    As  a  result  of  the  reduced  carry- 
ever  and  a  smaller  crop  in  1953 >  the  amount  available  for   .-Xpert  in 
1953-5^  may  be  less  than  800,000  bales. 

Pakistan's  exports  also  reached  a  record  level  in  3.952-53  but  the 
total  of  1,273,000  bales  was  about  equal  to  the  surplus  from  the  1952 
crop,  r -suiting  in  only  a  slight  reduction  in  the  carry-ov  .r.    The  supply 
available  for  export  in  1953-5-'  is  expected  to  equal  the  1952-53  exports, 
assuming  that  stocks  can  be  further  reduced  by  about  150,000  bales. 

The  surplus  of  cotton  available  for  exj  art  from  the  foreign  Free 
World  in  1953-51*-  is  computed  at  about  9.3  million  bales  or  600,000  less 
than  the  available  surplus  in  1952*53,    This  figure,  however,  is  1,8 
million  bales  larger  than  total  exports  from  these  countries  in  1952-53 , 
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Pricing  .policies •  may  assure.  ,a:r,  increase  in  exports  from  these  countries 
in  1953- 5^ •    Current  high--  level' of "  consumption  and  "low  stocks  in- most-  of 
the  importing' countries  j. .  ic>ge&ia$\^&$h.  a'.-  prospective  reduction  in  the' 
195**  United  States  crop,,  should liead "tp  'at  least:  arv'equal  increase  in 
total  world  trade.  .   '         ,',  4-;-  ■'••"'"'''.•  '  . 

On  this  basis.  United'  States  'exports  in,  1953-5'+  may  be  slightly'  '•'. 
•larger  than,  those  of  .a  year  ago "  reported ".  at  3,2  million  hales  (of  500" 
pounds).    Dollar  funds  available  under  foreign  aicl  programs  und  Export- 
Import  Bank  loans  for  cotton , exports  this : year  are  expected: to  be 
sufficient  to  make  possible  an  increase  of  around  300,000  bales  above 
the  1952-53  total  of- 1.2  million.— Ey  Charles  E...  Barber. 

.(i;  A  T'E     $  E  W  o  —.Continued  from  Page  .303')..  • 

•Cotton  exports  from  the  'United  S'ta'tes  totaled  .193,000  runnlr%  bales 
in  Aiigust'  19-53.     A  breeSv-dev/n  of  the  to;tal  is  hot  available  iiraiie'.hi.ately 
but.  wi  Vl  be  included  in  next ", wee's'/ s  issue". 


